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THE GROWTH OF ETHICAL IDEALS IN OLD 
TESTAMENT TIMES 



PROFESSOR WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE, PH.D. 
Pacific Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Cal. 



III. DEUTERONOMY AND JEREMIAH, Ca. 650-586 B. C. 

There is considerable difference of opinion regarding the exact 
amount of literary material that has come down to us from the pen 
of Micah the Morasthite. There are, however, only two passages 
that require attention in this study. The first is found in the sixth 
chapter and constitutes the finest summary statement of ethical 
religion in the Old Testament. By an undesigned, but interesting, 
coincidence the points of emphasis of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah are 
brought together in it: 

He hath shown thee, O man! what is good, 

And what doth Yahweh require of thee, 

But to do justice (Amos) and to love mercy (Hosea), 

And to walk humbly with thy God (Isaiah). 

The other passage is one in which Micah mentions an apparently 
numerous party whose watchword was "Yahweh is among us. No 
evil can come upon us" (Mic. 3:11). It seems probable that this 
party interpreted the events of the year 701 b. c. as a signal inter- 
vention on the part of Yahweh to save his city and his temple. The 
fact that the sanctuaries of Northern Israel had passed into the hands 
of the enemy strengthened the belief that Jerusalem was Yahweh' s 
inviolable dwelling-place. Thus the closing year of the eighth cen- 
tury b. c. prepared the way for Deuteronomy, for the centralization of 
worship at Jerusalem. Reference to the twenty-sixth chapter of 
Jeremiah shows how, in the course of subsequent events, the super- 
stitious faith of the party mentioned by Micah had hardened into 
the doctrine of Zion's inviolability. Heterogeneous elements, there- 
fore, were comprised among the forces that inaugurated the Deutero- 
nomic reformation. For while the centralization of worship at 
Jerusalem was the direct result of prophetic activity, it also played 
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into the hands of the inviolability party to which the prophets were 
strenuously opposed. For Isaiah had declared that when Yahweh 
encamped against Jerusalem, as David once had done, the city 
would become an altar-hearth, reeking with the blood and car- 
nage of war (Isa. 29:2, 3); Micah, that the temple mountain 
would be plowed as a field, and the city become a heap of ruins 
(Mic. 3:12). 

Among the promoters of the Deuteronomic movement are found, 
therefore, on the one hand the old prophetic party which desired 
centralization of worship at Jerusalem as the only effective means of 
stamping out the Yahweh-Baal worship; on the other hand the 
inviolability party, dominated probably by the priests attached to 
the Jerusalem Sanctuary. The latter party served its own interests 
best by accepting the movement as an acquiescence in their claim 
that Jerusalem was the only and inviolable home of Yahweh. This 
fact of diversity of purpose in the achievement of a common end 
must be clearly grasped if one is to understand the attitude of Jere- 
miah toward Deuteronomy after Josiah's reformation. The inviola- 
bility party, leaning doubtless upon Deuteronomy, claimed to be 
the representative of orthodoxy. But in making the fate of Judah 
dependent not upon character and ethical conduct, but upon the magic 
value of the sacred buildings, Jeremiah's opponents displaced one 
unmoral faith with another. The dislodgment of superstitious 
regard for many sacred places thus became the unintended means of 
fostering a worse superstition at Jerusalem. The prophet states the 
issue uncompromisingly: "Trust ye not in lying words, saying, 
The temple of Yahweh, the temple of Yahweh, the temple of Yah- 
weh, are these. For if ye thoroughly amend your ways and your 
doings; if ye thoroughly execute justice between a man and his 
neighbor; if ye oppress not the sojourner, the fatherless, and the 
widow, and shed not innocent blood in this place, .... then will 
I cause you to dwell in this place, in the land that I gave to your 
fathers, from of old even forevermore" (7:4-7). This is Jeremiah's 
affirmation of the inseparability of religion and morality. It is 
worth observing in this connection that the acceptance of the temple 
as a palladium by the inviolability party was only an extension of the 
popular belief in the efficacy of sacrifices to secure the favor of 
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Yahweh. 1 From the fact that Deuteronomy gives a large place to 
divine commands about sacrifices, ostensibly delivered during the 
Exodus, one is bound to infer that great importance continued to be 
attached to them even in prophetic circles. Jeremiah, however, 
denies that Yahweh ever gave commands about sacrifices and so 
eliminates both the temple and the cultus from the essential uses of 
religion (7:21, 22). It would be hard to overrate the ethical signifi- 
cance of the prophet's attitude in this matter. Of cognate impor- 
tance is an interesting passage about the "ark of the covenant," in 
which Jeremiah frankly recognizes its worthlessness (3:16). This 
implies condemnation of the superstitious veneration accorded to 
the ark in earlier times, and so marks a long advance over primitive 
ideas reflected in the story about Uzzah's death, a story whose 
assumptions about God are shockingly crude and false from a Chris- 
tian point of view. In short, the distinctly secondary importance to 
which Jeremiah relegates certain forms of religion springs from an 
instinctive conviction that practical religion consists in conforming 
conduct to moral law. That he should objectify the content of the 
moral law in terms of divine commands and prohibitions is necessarily 
incidental to the theology of his time. 

It will be useful at this point to review briefly the ethical gains 
as well as the ethical limitations of Deuteronomy, 2 for against the 
background of this book the splendid service of Jeremiah appears 
to best advantage. He doubtless was in hearty accord at first with 
this attempt to reduce the prophetic ideals to practice. 3 But when 
the Deuteronomic movement played more and more into the hands 
of the inviolability party; when its emphasis upon spiritual motives 
was perverted into excessive regard for ritual observances; when 
the law of the single sanctuary, intended to emancipate religion from 
its degrading connection with the "high-places" of Canaan, was 
invoked for the protection of priestly pretensions and a superstitious 
faith in the magic value of the Jerusalem temple, Jeremiah became 
the critic of Deuteronomy and the legalism which its official 

1 Cf. Biblical World, May, 1909, p. 333. 

2 For the purposes of this study, chaps. 1-4, 5-26, and 28 may be treated as a 
substantial unity. 

3 Cf. Jer., chap. 11. 
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expounders read into it. "How do ye say, We are wise, and the 
law of Yahweh is with us ? " he exclaims. " But behold the lying 
pen of the scribes hath made of it a falsehood. The wise men are 
put to shame; they are dismayed and taken: lo, they have rejected 
the word of Yahweh; and what manner of wisdom is in them?" 
(8:8,9.) 

It has been customary to see in Deuteronomy a protest of mono- 
theism against polytheism. In reality it is a protest of mono- 
Yahwism against poly-Yahwism. The people, inclined to postulate 
a different Yahweh at each high-place, were to be taught by the 
adoption of one sanctuary that there was but one Yahweh. But the 
Yahweh whom the Deuteronomist depicts expressly limits his interest 
to Israel alone and leaves other nations to the tender mercies of 
deities he has "allotted" to them (Deut. 4:19, 20). As ethical 
monotheism this view of God's relation to mankind is unworthy of 
the name. It is only a modified henotheism in which the national 
God-idea squares itself with a belief in Yahweh's supremacy over 
other deities whose real existence is not questioned. The effect of 
such a view of God upon the sense of moral obligation toward foreign- 
ers has been pointed out in a previous study. 4 Psychologically, the 
Israelite restriction 0} God's love and interest to themselves was the 
reflection 0} their own unmoral attitude toward non-Israelites. Fol- 
lowing the nai've practice of claiming divine sanction for current 
customs the Deuteronomist, for instance, alleges divine authority 
for selling to a foreigner, as food, the carcass of an animal that has 
succumbed to disease (14:21). That such an outrageous bargain 
could not be concluded without deliberate deception stands to reason. 
The assumption is that deception and consequent injury are not 
wrong in Yahweh's eyes if a foreigner is the victim. 5 A domestic 
God is the patron of a domestic morality. Foreigners can be objects 
only of his hostility. "Thou shalt consume all the people that 
Yahweh thy God shall deliver unto thee; thine eye shall not pity 

■t Cf. Biblical World, March, 1909, pp. 187 ff. 

5 The following authenticated incident of recent occurrence lends a modern interest 
to the ethics of this passage. The defendent in a lawsuit in a southern court, having 
sold a diseased animal under false pretenses, quoted to the judge this passage in defense 
of his action, claiming that the plaintiff was a foreigner because he resided in another 
county. 
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them" (7:16). From a historical point of view this is more or less 
justifiable as a transient condition in a developing process. Deu- 
teronomy takes a noble, though subordinate, place in the advancing 
moral experience of Israel. But to teach its moral crudities as the 
"word of God" is an outrage to common intelligence and unworthy 
of the Christian idea of God. 

It is with satisfaction that one turns to Jeremiah, who both 
explicitly and implicitly takes more advanced ground. Unlike the 
Deuteronomist he does not believe that Yahweh shares the rule of 
the world with other deities. He frankly calls them "no-gods," 
nonentities. The following passage seems to contain an allusion to 
the theory that Yahweh has allotted subordinate deities to foreign 
nations: "O Yahweh, my strength and my stronghold, and my 
refuge in the day of affliction, unto thee shall the nations come from 
the ends of the earth, and shall say, Our fathers have inherited 
naught but lies, even vanity and things wherein is no profit. Shall 
a man take unto himself gods, which yet are no-gods?" (16:19). 
In removing these deities from the category of gods, and in voicing 
the protest of foreign nations against the partiality and injustice of 
such a restricted disposition of divine favor, Jeremiah takes the last 
step that needed to be taken toward pure monotheism. When Jere- 
miah calls these deities "no-gods" he is by the logic of the situation 
compelled to break the bonds of a particularistic conception of God, 
or to leave all foreign nations without gods — godless in the strict 
sense. While he cannot and does not at all points free himself from 
the trammels of the national God-idea, he has too profound and true 
a conception of Yahweh's character to choose the latter alternative. 
In 32:26 the narrow particularism of Deuteronomy receives a stag- 
gering blow: "Then came the word of Yahweh to Jeremiah, saying, 
Behold I am Yahweh, the God 0} all flesh." 6 It would be difficult 
to overrate the ethical consequences of this broader humanitarian 
view of God's relation to all mankind in the religion of Israel. Space 
forbids the tracing-out in detail of its broadening effect upon the 
sense of moral obligation toward non-Israelites. It must suffice to 

6 It is true that in this and similar passages Jeremiah conceives of God's relation 
to "all flesh" chiefly in its punitive aspect. But the spirit of his utterances shows that 
he is effectually breaking away from the old particularism; cf. 25:31; 32:19; 18:7-10. 
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refer to the almost evangelical sympathies of Deutero-Isaiah and the 
broad humanitarianism of the Book of Jonah as later fruits of Jere- 
miah's planting. Even priestly literature, though in most respects 
a complete perversion of Jeremiah's religious ideals, exhibits a 
growing tolerance, at least in reference to the gerim ("strangers"). 7 

In a variety of ways Deuteronomy exhibits a deepening of ethical 
feeling and a greater humanizing of laws and customs. Very signifi- 
cant is the closer association of charity and religion. Wanton destruc- 
tion of the common means of subsistence, encouraged in earlier days 
by a prophet like Elisha, is prohibited as a war measure in Deuteron- 
omy. The old lex talionis, intended to check the excesses of private 
revenge, is given a more limited range of application. Growth of 
morality and refinement is indicated also by improvement in the 
position of woman. A bondwoman is conceded a man's right of 
manumission after seven years. Seduction, regarded in earlier law 
only in the light of pecuniary loss to the maiden's father, is treated as 
a breach of moral purity, punishable with a fine. 8 In these and 
other evidences of the amelioration of manners and customs one 
may recognize the common advance of general culture and ethical 
religion. Jeremiah's protest against the evils of a book religion, such 
as Deuteronomy inaugurated, was doubtless in part due to an instinc- 
tive perception of the danger of claiming permanent validity for a 
transitory stage of religious development. For, as has been well ob- 
served, " what in one generation is a living truth of faith becomes in 
later generations a mere dead formula, part of the religion learned 
by rote, with which living faith has to do battle upon new issues." 9 

In concluding this study it becomes necessary to touch upon an 
element of moral progress that is in many respects the most 
important — the rise of ethical individualism. The essential char- 
acter of Old Testament ethics is sure to be misunderstood by one 
who does not realize that the professed object of Old Testament 
religion was not to save souls <for a future life, but to save the com- 
munity or the nation for this life. The realm of the dead, Sheol, 

7 Cf. Lev. 17:5; 24:22; Exod. 12:49. The term ger changed its meaning in 
course of time, acquiring at last a purely religious significance. 

8 Cp. Exod. 22:16, 17 and Deut. 22:18 ff. 

9 W. Robertson Smith, Prophets of Israel, p. 370. 
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was a cheerless and shadowy place where neither rewards nor 
punishments were distributed. These, if they came at all, must 
come on earth. Even in Old Testament literature so late as the 
Book of Daniel, 10 the unrewarded and the unpunished only are called 
back from the dead to receive on earth the rewards and punishments 
which as yet no one imagines may be dispensed by divine justice 
after death. What is more pertinent in this connection, the benefits 
and the penalties of religion, especially in the pre-exilic period, are 
administered to the nation. The twenty-eighth chapter of Deuter- 
onomy is a striking illustration of this nationally administered ante- 
mortem theodicy. The individual is nothing; the nation, everything. 
The peace and prosperity of the estates of the realm are the Old 
Testament analogue for the peace of conscience which ma ks a 
healthy condition of spiritual life in the individual Christian. It was 
pointed out in a previous study that the practice of morality must 
be guided largely by prudential considerations where the purposes of 
religion are thus conceived. Only on an individualistic theory of 
human conduct can either the fear of consequences or the hope 
of reward act as an efficient incitement. Henceforward the growth 
of ethical ideals in Old Testament times will be found closely asso- 
ciated with the rise of ethical individualism. While Jeremiah does 
not clearly enunciate a doctrine of individual responsibility, yet his 
entire conception of God and of religion served as a powerful stimulus 
toward the recognition of the moral value of the individual. Com- 
munistic and official religion was chiefly identified with ritual homage 
which he disparaged. The moral obedience, on the other hand, 
which he preached, pointed directly to the individual. This is the 
real bearing of the fine passage in which he contrasts the priestly type 
of religion with his own hope of a better one (31:33, 34). Conduct 
born of the knowledge of a "law" graven upon the heart is not 
found in the chain-gang of a formal state religion. Jeremiah stands 
for an untraditionalized conscience and an open road. Though he 
is the first to react against the old religious communism, Ezekiel is 
a less effective apostle of ethical individualism than Jeremiah of 
Anathoth. But with the former the subject enters upon a new and 
more complicated stage of development. 

■ ° Dan., chap. 12. 



